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[ ORMERLY.when rural districts were partially 
isolated by the bad roads and the difficulty of 
communication with distant places, the primi- 
tive inhabitants were much addicted to super- 
stitious credulity. Their customs, opinions, 
and beliefs were for many ages, and through 
a long succession of generations, unchanged. On a 
dreary winter's evening the inmates of a rustic cottage 
would gather round the hearth and beguile the time 
by relating many wild romantic adventures, and reciting 
or singing ancient ballads, chiefly of some love mis- 







X INTRODUCTION. 

adventures, which had been orally transmitted from 
their ancestors. Tales of ghosts, witchcraft and 
diabolical appearances were frequently narrated, and 
constituted the subjects of conversation. They chiefly 
related to their own locality, and were told with such 
horrific circumstances that the simple-minded rustics, 
having a firm belief in the supernatural, would be 
almost terrified at moving, or at the least gush of wind 
that might rattle the casement. Impressed with the 
marvellous, the dark stormy night would become ad- 
ditionally awful, and they would retire to their beds 
tremblingly. 

These ancient legends had probably some founda- 
tion in facts, but were much enlarged and embellished 
by passing through the minds of successive narrators, 
as a plant trained and cultivated grows, expands, and 
varies in character much from its wild correlative. 
Gradually, with the advancement of knowledge and the 
progress of inter-communication with distant places, 
these old tales and ancient superstitions ceased to be 
transmitted as heretofore, and have in great measure 
become obsolete. Many are now irretrievably lost and 
forgotten; but of such as remain in the recollection of 
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INTRODUCTION. XI 

elderly inhabitants it may be useful to record a few, as 
they convey a clear insight of the thoughts and simple 
credulity of our ancestors. 

Every age ha^ its follies^ weaknesses, fashions, and 
superstitions; but past absurdities become at various 
times reproduced, if not exactly in the same form, yet 
in something very analogous. The superstitious relics 
of past ages may even again crop out in some of the 
credences current with modem intelligence. It was 
formerly believed that the personal appearance of the 
Devil might be obtained by reading the Lord's Prayer 
backwards. This would now be ridiculed as childish ; 
but the witchcraft and ghost-hauntings of our fore- 
fathers have now their counterpart in the recent 
spiritualism. 

I have here collected a few rural legends with a 
view to their preservation. The irregular form of ver- 
sification has been adopted, as many early narratives 
were transmitted in that manner, and perhaps as being 
a style suitable for legendary statements, which may 
impart to them additional interest. 

From a very early period to the present time it was 
firmly believed, and is partially believed now, that the 
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Devil took a prominent personal part in the affairs of 
this world. Then how is it that he has ceased to 
exhibit his horns, barbed tail, and cloven feet, as here- 
tofore ? The answer is obvious. In the early ages, 
when people were thoroughly unsophisticated, he could 
only retain his influence among them by personal 
exertion. Now his business is so well established in 
this age of swindling, that, it must be granted, people 
are rushing after him of their own accord, sufficiently 
to render any active efforts on his own part unneces- 
sary. 

The legend of the lady buried alive is not as- 
signed to any particular locality, as the same or a 
similar tale is related as having occurred in different 
places. It was therefore better to leave the claim of 
each unsettled, and it is admitted that the name of 
Bletchinton is purely an invention. 






The: Witch. 

A BEDFORDSHIKE LEGEND. 



^ Y the banks of the Ouse, near Bedford old 

town, 
' A bold baron once lived, a man of renown, 
At Hastings who laid his bright battle axe on 
The sconce of many a brave Anglo-Saxon ; 
And who was rewarded. 
As we see recorded 
In Domesday, with hides and carucates many ' 
Of excellent land, well stocked with villani. 



' The hide was a measure of land the extent of which i: 
uncertain — something between 60 and 120 acres. The c 
was as much land as could be cultivated with one plough. Villani : 
the villain, or serf, was considered much in the same « 
as cattle or the live-stock on an estate. 
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RURAL LEGENDS. 

And woods he'd extensive for plenty of swine, 
So he on roast porket could frequently dine. 
His cellar was stored with metheglin and beer, 
Of which he oft drank till he scarce could see clear : 

But he'd have been lonely 

And, very dull, only. 

Being of a temper free. 

He solace found from ennui 
By kissing his vassal maids and their mothers, 
And kicking their fathers, husbands, and brothers. 

No sorrowing dear friends had he left behind 
When he the brave Conqueror's armament joined, 
But was ragged and poor, yet reckless of pain. 
With nothing to lose, and was bent upon gain. 

And few have succeeded 

Much better than he did. 
Who for hardy deeds in a single campaign, 
Obtained for reward an extensive domain. 

A lady he saw, of the pure Saxon race, 
Who was perfect in form and peerless in face, 







THE WITCH. 3 

Whom he made his wife, but without love-making, 
Which put the poor darling in a sad taking ; 

But she had no dower 

And he had the power. 
Instead of persuasion he exercised force, 
Though much 'gainst her will, they were married, of 
course. 

In signing her name the writing was splendid ; 
He signed with a cross, as most nobles then did. 
Man and wife ! — how they lived accounts are obscure, 
Though 'tis said rough usage she had to endure. 

In due time a baby, 

A sweet little lady. 
Delighted them both, who grew so to transcend, 
That knights for her favour in lists might contend. 

In her lovely contour and clear brunette face 
Was fully transmitted her sire's Celtic race ; 
And the dazzling effect you could hardly forget, 
Of her flashing black eyes and rich tresses jet : 

But she was untoward, 

Self-willed and froward : 
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4 RURAL LEGENDS. 

Her father she ruled as he controlled others, 
And harassed his life as he did her mother's. 

She had scarce passed her teens when both parents 

died. 
Left an orphan, without preceptor or guide. 
To pass her dull days within grim castle walls. 
And friendless, attended by no one but thralls. 

In solitude fearful. 

Yet she appeared cheerful, 
In constant belief that some lord, knight, or squire. 
Would by gallant deeds to her favour aspire. 

But Peter the Hermit, with ardouf* divine, ^ 
The Crusaders to join in far Palestine, 
Had allured the young men of gentle degree. 
And the country left void of its chivalry. 

^ Peter the Hermit, who was a native of Amiens, being affected 
with the dangers to which pilgrims to the Holy Land were exposed, 
and the oppressions under which the Eastern Christians laboured, 
with the assistance of Pope Martin IL incited the most warlike 
nations of Christendom to enter upon the first Crusade, which 
commenced in the year 1096. 
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THE WITCH. 

Which made her sore afraid 

She should be an old maid, 
So she became peevish, and thought it absurd 
To sing by herself, like a lonely caged bird. 

One dark winter's night, from the o'erflowing river, 
The wind and sleet made the stoutest to quiver : 
A tempest arose, from merely a brisk breeze, 
That cottages threw down and rooted up trees. 

While the storm was howling 

The lady was scowling 
And fearless ; with dread her vassals were shaking. 
Calling on saints and pious vows making. 

The proud lady paced through the grim corridor, 
Then, wearied and listless, she sank on the floor. 
Rose, took down a missal, lighted a taper. 
And turned o'er the leaves of vellum or paper. 

And with an emotion 

Akin to devotion. 
As it was illumined, religion to aid. 
With figures in bright flowing garments arrayed. 
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RURAL LEGENDS. 

Soon tired of the pictures of ancient saints there, 
The holy book drew her attention to prayer ; 
But her prayers, sad to say, savour'd of sinning 
As backward she read them, Amen ! beginning. 

The storm almost ceased, 

Then greatly increased. 
When to her surprise a genteel cavalier — 
Howe'er he got there — by her side did appear. 

At this appearance she felt some confusion, 
But, courage assuming, said, " This intrusion. 
Sir Knight, on a lone maid, disgraces your spurs ; 
Then leave, as your presence no pleasure confers. 

But whoe'er let you in 

I shall deem it no sin 
To hang on the castle's high turret, where 
All his bones the carrion birds may pick bare." 

The figure replied, " Your resentment forbear, 
I here have arrived in response to your prayer. 

I have flown here with ease 

From the Antipodes ; 
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For the distance is naught — 

I can pass free as thought 

From the poles of the earth, 

Where the tempests have birth, 

To any far distance. 

Defying resistance. 

By the centre returning, 

With liquid fire burning ; 

Or reach through a crater 

The torrid equator ; 

No mountain nor ocean 

To me impedes motion. 
By an essence that the whole earth does pervade. 
To me in an instant a thought is conveyed. 
This telegraph, swift as a beam from the sun. 
Gives me information where work's to be done." 

Though she was astounded, 

With spirits confounded, 
Yet she roused herself up, and said, " Now I know. 
You're the Arch-demon, from the bad place below." 

The figure replied, " Your conjecture is right, 
I am that identical powerful sprite. 
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8 RURAL LEGENDS. 

To render you service is now my design, 
But you must for ever consent to be mine ; 

That is, after your death, 

For while you have breath 
You'll uncontroird be in whatever you desire, 
With an imp to assist when aid you require. 

" As swift as a bird, on a broom you shall ride 
To my sabbath, held on a high mountain-side. 
Where sport my subjects, as though they were frantic. 
With dance, and with mime, and many an antic. 

If against any wight. 

You may chance feel a spite ; 

The power shall be yours 

To afflict him with sores, 

And to cover with blains, 

His bones rack with sharp pains. 

Or make a sad stir in 

His herd with the murrain. 

From pursuit you'll escape, 

By a quick change of shape 

To any brute vicious, 

Or bird that's pernicious. 






THE WITCH. 

The gnomes' deep science to you I will impart 
With instruction quite perfect in the black art." 

At first with confusion, the lady seemed dumb, 
But soon was persuaded a witch to become. 
The demon then vanished, dissolved, as it were, 
Like mountain-side cloud, melting into clear air. 

Soon in his drear region 

He convened a legion 
Of lawyers, by whom such a deed should be made 
That none its provisions could ever evade. 

As trick'd on occasions 

He'd been by evasions. 
And when he believed himself quite right in law, 
Some hermit or saint had discovered a flaw. 

The deed was drawn up with great circumspection, 
The parts formed a whole, with perfect connection, 
And a clause was inserted which seemed to imply. 
Escape from the contract 'twas useless to try ; 

For it was provided 

That after she die did, 



^ 
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10 RURAL LEGENDS. 

No place, though sacred, should serve to protect her, 
Nor, on a summons, refuse to eject her. 

When her grave should be made 

And her body there laid, 
No matter within the church walls or without. 
Without let or hindrance, question or doubt. 
She should be devoted to Satan for aye. 
Soul and body — in ceierna secula. 



The deed, when completed and neatly engrossed, 
Sealed, and signed with her bright red blood, was the 

boast 
Of the courts below ; his devilship regal 
With it was pleased as a document legal. 

Which, delivered and signed. 

Was securely consigned 
To his fire-proof safe. Which was so well contrived: 
By Milner's famed patent it has been revived. 
The lady to work went with hearty goodwill, 
Determined to fill up her measure of ill ; 
And in her career she greatly exceeded 
Most other witches in mischief that she did. 




^ 
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THE WITCH. II 

After many long years 

She was haunted with fears, 
As she was convinced her life, such a bad one. 
Must lead to a state eternal, a sad one. 

She well weighed her case, then resolved to apply 
To some saint for aidance the fiend to defy, 
As a merchant embarrassed will, as a rule. 
An accountant obtain to make his schedule. 

Soon a hermit she found 

In a hole in the ground. 
Austere in manners, but faith he was firm in. 
Ragged his garments that refuged the vermin. 

For worldly affairs he had so little care. 

That he scarce washed his face or combed out his 

hair. 
To him she confessed, without reservation. 
Her sinful life, and with Satan her liaison. 

Though the hermit saw clear 

There was much cause for fear. 
Restoration to grace he not quite ignored. 
As by fasting and prayer she might be restored. 
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12 RURAL LEGENDS. 

He then to her enjoined a penance severe, 

Wasting vigils by night, in solitude drear, 
With prayers incessant to atone, 
And kneeling on the bare cold stone ; 
So that her tears might wash away 
Stains of many a sinful day. 
Works he enforced of charity. 
That she might cherish hopes on high, 

Being assisted to obtain salvation 

By his own aided supererogation. 

Further to leave the demon in the lurch, 
Upon her domain she edified a church. 
It is a building in a style commended : 
Plain Norman, with the Early English blended. 

Should you journey that way 

It will quite well repay 

For a little delay 
To visit that structure, so simple and chaste. 
Without modern so-called improvements debased. 

The change in her mind gave the fiend no concern, 
Convinced that repentance would not serve her turn, 
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As he held in reversion, by legal right, 

Her body and soul, secured in black and white ; 

Or, without being nice, 

'Twould have been more precise 
And much more correct to have said white and red. 
As blood from her arm was for ink used instead. 

Her penance completed, she gave up her soul. 
Bad spirits dispersed at the passing bell's toll. 
The funeral pomp a short time was delayed, 
That it might be performed with proper parade ; 

When some little boys bore 

Flaming flambeaux before. 
The sad dirge was chanted by priests with heads bare. 
Though they were exposed to the lightning's red glare. 

From the deed's condition her spirit to save. 
In the walls' foundation they made her a grave, 
^^here her body was laid, there could be no doubt, 
Buried neither within the church nor without. 

Thus the fiend who beguiled 

In his object was foiled. 
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And hovering above, soon perceived his disgrace, 
With horrible howling flew far from the place. 

A sulphureous smell pervaded the ground, 
Which for months was observed for many miles round. 
Here ends the tale ; should its truth be disputed^ 
There's in the church proof that can't be refuted, 

In a canopied niche 

O'er the grave of the witch, 
Within the south wall still her figure is shown, 
At full length, recumbent, and sculptured in stone. 






The Qhopt f^xoi^cipED. 



* SQUIRE whose genealogical tree 
; Reliable was as a Welsh pedigree. 
Was proud of his ancestry and his estate. 
Which was very compact if not over great, 
And which he improved, much to his content 
Perhaps not in culture, but greatly in rent. 
As a Justice he kept poor rogues in awe 
By punishing in excess of the law. 
Scarce of his fathers a record remains 
Beyond their very respectable names ; 
And what we have found, by careful research. 
Upon some old tablets in the old church, 
Which show their virtues so perfect and clear, 
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16 RURAL LEGENDS. 

That, quite unfit for the wicked world here, 
They were removed to a far brighter sphere. 

We know some queer tales of the squire, but will 
Say, ** De mortuis nisi bonum nil; " 
As from old scandals no good we derive. 
Which after ourselves ought not to survive. 

So merely we'll state 

And briefly relate. 
He sufferings bore with an equable mind. 
And at his death he was wholly resigned. 



His widow bereaved 
With bitterness grieved. 
And as she passed the lonely hcurs, 
Tears fell from her eyes in showers. 
She look'd the figure of despair. 
But was adorned with greatest care. 
In richest stuffs and jewels rare : 
Which seemed in a wife true-hearted 
Respectful to the dear departed. 







THE GHOST EXORCISED. 

Her cap was tasty, formed to grace 
The lovely contour of her face. 
No wonder widows should entrance, 
For grief does beauty much enhance. 

Oh ! her poor heart, she said, 

In his coffin was laid ; 
Hence she would live in solitude, 
Nor suffer lovers to intrude. 
Unless a marvel should be sent. 
To move her from her firm intent— 
A being of transcendent grace, 
Worthy to take her lost love's place. 

The heir who succeeded 
To wealth he much needed, 
At the mournful event was so depressed 
With poignant sorrow he scarce could take rest. 
And wore, that his grief might lasting appear. 
Crape round a white hat for nearly a year. 

The faithful domestics, 
Who by frequent hard kicks 
And harder words he had taught to obey, 
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Were so much dejected 
That work they neglected, 
And seem'd like mice " when the cat is away." 

The sad undertaker, 

As grim as a faquir, 
Went through his dull work with hearty goodwill ; 

But he seemed deeply grieved, 

Yet was greatly relieved 
When without murmur was paid his long bill. 

After the corpse had been duly conveyed. 

And in the vault of his forefathers laid. 

His spirit perturbed the district dismayed, 

And fiercely dashed by with chariot and pair. 

And reckless as goaded on by despair. 

Furiously over hedge, ditch, and stile, 

About his (estate for many a mile. 

The horses, 'twas thought, from Satan's stock came. 

As their eyes gleamed fire and they snorted flame, 

And passing, as awful appear'd to the sight 

As a railway engine in a dark night. 
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THE GHOST EXORCISED. I9 

At times he would walk, 

Or rather would stalk, 
And he no hindrance heeded, 

For he would go straight 

Through wall, tree, or gate, 
As nought his progress impeded. 

Through the side of a house 

He would glide as a mouse 
Slips in a place where some cheese is ; 

Or pass through a wall free, 

As a bird from a tree 
Cleaves through the air as he pleases. 

At first he only did poachers affright 

At dead of night, 
After he haunted the place much stronger, 

Also longer ; 
And lastly, what was ne'er heard of before 

In spectral lore, 
He often appeared in the broad daylight. 

An awful sight. 
Which was considered as coming too strong 

To be borne long ; 
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20 RURAL LEGENDS. 

And made the terrified people devise 

To exorcise, 
And in the Red Sea billows lay the ghost 

With Pharaoh's host. 
This to accomplish some clergymen then, 

Some nine or ten, 
Came clothed in clerical costume complete, 
Went in procession the spectre to meet ; 
And he galloped by as if he meant flight, 
JBut they stopped his progress and made him alight. 
The holy church him straightway they bring to. 
Chanting old verses in ancient lingo. 

In front of the altar he made a stand. 

Bell, book, and candle were ready at hand. 

There he appeared like a figure in stone. 

But through his body the candle-light shone. 

His features were rigid, with a fixed stare. 

Yet all were blank : no expression was there. 

He motionless stood, no sound uttered he, 

'Till his place of rest was named, the Red Sea ; 

Then, without breathing, he spoke in a tone 

Like wind through a crevice it seem'd as the moan. 



^ 
^ 
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" Why would you fix a Christian ghost 
With old Pharaoh's pagan host ? 
A set of rascals whose desire is 
Still to bow before Osiris, 
Isis, or Thoth, and reptiles vile 
That wallow in the slough of Nile. 

" On my estate you may notice a pond, 

Not far beyond 
The old mansion gate, where I might repose, 

And take a dose. 
And could continue in quiet and gloom 

Till day of doom." 

After some scruples and deep reflection. 
The clergy concurred that no objection 
Need be opposed to where he selected, 
And that his desire might be respected ; 
As where he was laid but little they cared, 
So that the neighbourhood no longer he scared. 
Then he to the pond was duly consigned, 
As they were content and he was resigned. 
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22 RURAL LEGENDS. 

There he was quiet and almost forgot ; 

And wherefore not? 
Though, in passing the pond, many folks swore 

They heard him snore, 
Which, being a myth, was more steadily 

Believed readily. 
After some years his desire became great 

To view his estate, 
To observe if it were equal in trim 

As left by him. 
From the pond's comer he slyly peeped out ; 

On looking about, 
From observation himself thinking clear, 

And no one near. 
He stealthily slipt from his watery bed. 

Turning his head. 
The devil he saw not far from the place. 

Ready to give chase. 
Swift as a bird, away, away he flew, 

For he well knew, 
That caught beyond bounds no hope supernal, 

But fire eternal. 
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Would be his state of fearful bale, 

In hopeless agony to wail. 

Away, away he onward past. 

Followed by the fiend as fast. 

Often dodging here and there. 

Like a greyhound and a hare. 

At last the demon nearer prest. 

Having of speed somewhat the best. 

Some gamesters' ghosts, with looks intent. 

Laid heavy bets on the event, 

Until the struggle seem'd almost 

Like racing near the winning post. 

The winning post indeed to gain 

Was all the hope that did remain : 

The sacred place that held in trust 

The hopes of thousands tum'd to dust ; 

The grand old church, where prayers and tears 

Assoiled had sinners countless years. 

This wish'd-for goal was near'd at last, 

One struggle more, then in he past ; 

And through the keyhole safely glide. 

And there he Satan's power defied, 
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24 RURAL LEGENDS. 

Safe in the sacred precincts, where 

To enter in no demon dare. 

The powers of evil thus beyond, 

He through the earth slipt to his pond. 

The fiend could not at once repress 

Velocity of earnestness, 

So the momentum to withstand. 

Against the wall he thrust his hand, 

Where still his finger-marks quite plain, 

Indented in the stone remain. 



MORAL. 

Although doing wrong may please us, 

When we fancy no one sees us. 

We may be caught and brought to shame. 

For which we've but ourselves to blame. 

'Tis safest not to stray beyond 

The proper limits of our pond. 





The X^ADY Buried Alive. 



FINE old mansion is Bletchinton Hall, 
[ Built in a style Jacobean we call, 
Placed on an eminence where we look down 
On a verdant champain, and rural town. 



Kept in the vestibule with care 
Is a collection quaint and rare — 
Carbines and swords and suits of mail, 
Of which each has a special tale. 
That show the noble lineage true, 
Much envied by the parvenu. 
About the house, in every part, 
Are highly valued works of art : 
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Some pictures grand that might be sold 

For much beyond their weight in gold. , 

Among the portraits two are there 

That seem a most discordant pair ; 

So unlike you would doubt whether 

Such opposites should come together; 

But man and wife they were, and he 

A lord of ancient pedigree. 

Haughty his portrait looks and grim, 

In features coarse, and stout of limb. 

Her fair face has a pensive air, 

As if oppressed with secret care ; 

But with impress effectual 

Of being intellectual. 

His lordship, as the tale is told, 

» 

Was little but a sportsman bold, 
And attentions she expected, 
Sadly were by him neglected. 

Oft she would wander late at night. 
Quite lonely, when the moon shone bright, 
Over the meadow, copse, and lawn, 
Cheerless as a dame forlorn. 







THE LADY BURIED ALIVE. ^^ 

But he with careless devilry, 

Lived but for sport and revelry. 

The lady one night wandered far, 

And caught what doctors call catarrh 
And we call a cold — by whichever name 
It may be called, the disorder'.s the same, 
Although a mere cold we often despise. 
Yet with a catarrh we must sympathize. 
Her feet she soak'd in hot water and bran, 
Brown sugar was thrown on coals in the pan 
For warming her bed. She tallowed her nose, 
Her head wrapt in flannel, feet in warm hose. 
Took gruel and posset, that she might get, 
Together with sleep, a thorough good sweat. 
But a cure to obtain, all would not hold 
Good, for she woke with a shocking bad cold. 
Then, as these means the disease would not reach. 
They call'd in at once a famed learned leech. 

In sooth, a cunning man was he. 
Very proud of his mystery. 
He sent her soon some nauseous stuff, 
. Of which the smell was quite enough 
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To turn the stomach, as the ocean 
Oft will do with breezy motion. 
'Twas to be taken mom and noon, 
Suffice to fill a table-spoon. 
This prescript literal to obey 
She took — and threw each dose away. 
But then her system to compose, 
That she might have a soft repose, 
She drank a strong narcotic dose 
A certain remedy for woes. 
And she laid herself down 
On her soft bed of down. 
Soon her mind became erratic. 
Followed by a state ecstatic. 
Unconscious then of all around, 
She sunk into a sleep profound. 

At early morning dawn, the skies 
Resplendent were with brilliant dyes. 
But furthe r as advanced the day. 
They were toned down to sober grey. 
Then to her chamber came the maid 
To render to her mistress aid, 
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Whom she found cold and motionless. 

Picture the faithful girl's distress ! 

She would have fainted, had there been 

A single witness to such scene ; 

But then she did, there being none. 

The next best thing that could be done — 

Sent for the leech, who came quickly, 

As he did to great folks sickly. 

The poor might send, and patient wait, 

Nor troubled he, although too late, 

Yet his delaying might perchance 

Be giving them a better chance. 

He mentioned then the lady's case. 

Assured that she must mend apace ; 

Which he thought would doubtless be a 

Result of his panacea. 

And he inquired if they found 

That her repose had been quite sound. 

*' Sound ! " cried the maiden, ** I will stake 

My life she ne'er again will wake ; 

But you are called, as perchance 

Her death-like state may be a trance." 
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The leech heard this with some surprise, 
Which he was careful to disguise : 
Went through all the forms, and after a pause 
Mortua I pronounced her, although the cause 
He could not divine, but boldly stated 
It was just what he prognosticated. 
Had he sooner been called, he then asserted, 
This sad event >vould have been averted. 
Yet he suspected that it would be a 
Cause of distrust in his panacea. 

You scarce have a notion 
Of what a commotion. 
What weeping and wailing 
Throughout was prevailing. 
Not* a dry eye was there. 
And his lordship's despair 
Made him seem, as he ought, 
To be almost distraught. 
While there he would linger 
He saw on her finger 
A rich jewel'd gold ring 
He once did to her bring 
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With his love, which he swore 

For his life should endure. 
He said, while his tears her body did lave, 
This ring should be worn by her in the grave. 

Which the old beldam Fame 

Soon aloud did proclaim ; 

But in her relation 

With exaggeration. 
For the rich jewel'd ring quickly became 
Jewels and rings through the trumpet of fame. 

The obsequies ended, 

A dark night succeeded. 

The sexton was proud of 

The good work that he did ; 
He much reflected and greatly was grieved 
Such wealth should be lost, that might have relieved 
Many poor creatures afflicted and old. 
If for such good purpose it had but been sold. 
He then remembered his children nine. 
And the wrong to redress he formed a design 
These gems for many good uses to bring, 
Which all must believe a praiseworthy thing. 
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To the church his way he wended, 
Quickly to the vault descended. 
The glimmer from his lantern's light 
More dismal made the gloom of night. 
'Twas such a night but few would roam 
Who were snugly placed at home ; 
With violence the wind and sleet 
Did 'gainst the old church windows beat ; 
Fantastic shadows on him frown'd 
From mouldering coffins piled around. 
But the sexton was bold — if he felt dread, 
It was of the living, not of the dead ; 
And the dark stormy night 
For his work suited quite, 
And the dull solemn place made him full sure 
From prying eyes' spying he was secure. 

He then removed the coffin lid 

To gain the treasure therein hid. 

He searched about the corpse with care, 

But no rich jewels found he there ! 

Thus disappointed of his prize 

The good man did soliloquize. 
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" The treasure has been stolen, no doubt, 
By those who laid the body out, 
Or by the knavish undertaker. 
Or else his rogue, the coffin-maker. 
Who would believe it, were it said 
Some villain dared to rob the dead ? 
Which surely is of crimes the worst. 
Being of sacrilege accursed. 
I honestly must now disclose 
This evil action, and expose 
All that I have discovered here ; — 
But yet, it scarcely does seem clear, 
Although I hither came for good, 
My motives may be understood ; 
And ancient wisdom does surmise, 
A still tongue proves the head is wise." 

Then search once again anxiously he did. 
And finding the ring, that time succeeded. 
At which he puU'd hard, but he pull'd in vain. 
It to her finger as glued did remain. 
He resolved the jewel he would not forego. 
So with it he'd take the finger also. 
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As nothing could hinder 

He'd cut off her finger : 
liut the poor hexton was greatly amazed. 
Ah freely blood flow'd when skin he scarce grazed. 
The lady then rose in her coffin upright ! 
At which he rushed off in a terrible fright : 
l'*(jr whether she moved by cantrip or spell, 
Or mif(ht be alive, he knew very well, 
If either that she were living or dead, 
lie for himself had good reason for dread ; 
And for an escape he thought he just might 
Make himself scarce in the still hours of night: 
liut whither he went no one e*er could tell : 
He bade not even his dear wife farewell. 



He rn^hX have led a vagi^ant life, 

Or settled with another wife, 

Or have resolved to emigrate 

l*Vr safety to some foreign state. 

Oi this none knew, and none can know, 

WhatcVr his lot was here below* 

He wife ttnd chiUU'en left in woe* 
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His loss around caused deep regret, — 
For he was heavily in debt. 
With grief his absence long was felt 
Within the parish where he'd dwelt, 
As bitterly they did complain 
Having his children to maintain. 

The lady, unconscious of all that had chanced, 

Yet having the lantern, with it advanced 

From the damp, dreary vault, where all could seem 

But a sadly confused and troublous dream. 

Yet she proceeded, as instinct guided, 

Straight to the mansion where she resided. 

She without effort an entrance obtained, 

The door was neither lock'd, bolted, nor chained. 

The faithful servants, to allay 

The sorrow that they felt that day, 

And to relieve them from ennui, 

Made with the flagon much too free. 

Some quietly had gone to bed. 

Others dozed below instead, 

One was sleeping in a chair 

When the lady entered there. 
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A few reposed upon the floor, 
In sweet forgetfulness to snore. 
Then to her husband's room she went 
At once, with the sincere intent. 
If he were overwhelmed with grief, 
Of giving to his mind relief. 

His lordship on his bed was laid, 
And by him sat her faithful maid, 
Who was a kind and gentle soul, 
And him endeavoured to console. 
And rouse from deep despondency. 
Which only yields to sympathy. 

He said his lady was a treasure ; 
To which the maiden quick replied, 
**This can by no one be denied, 

And to serve her was a pleasure. 
I grieve much for your lordship's sake. 
But you, I think, may comfort take 
In the cause she had to bless 
Your study of her happiness." 
Although he scarcely this believed. 
He willingly himself deceived ; 
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And then his tears like rills did flow, 

And hers for sympathy also. 

He grasped her hand and found relief 

From such companionship in grief. 

Then, with many commonplaces, 

She his wounded mind solaces. 

And show'd how vain it is to grieve 

For that which no one can relieve, 

Or, as old Johnson once declared, 

Regret what cannot be repaired. 

She then with ardent sentiment 

Nearer and nearer towards him leant, 

Until their lips, without intent. 

Together met by accident. 

Which censorious folks would call 

Exceedingly equivocal. 

At this the lady shrieked aloud. 

And then they saw her in her shroud ! 

By terror stupified almost. 

They saw, as they believed, her ghost. 

His lordship quickly hid his head 

Beneath the clothing of the bed ; 
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The maiden rushed towards the door, 
But she reached it scarce before 
The lady dealt her such a blow, 
The force of which might let her know 
It was no ghost that could do so. 
The lady then rated 
His lordship, who late did 
His rank so compromise, 
Which was very unwise ; 
And him she upbraided 
For conduct degraded 
In language severe, but polished and fine, 
Eloquence forcible, but feminine. 

He silent remained after she ended. 
Being convinced " least said soonest mended." 
He thought her anger soon might abate. 
As water when boiling will evaporate. 

If to justify 

Himself he should try 

By any reply. 
It would but increase the fair lady's ire 
And only be adding fuel to fire. 
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Or would be much the same 

As oil thrown upon flame. 
Then as in defence he'd nothing to say 
She was subdued, as she had her own way ; 

But 'twas long ere he chose 

To adventure his nose 

From beneath the bed-clothes. 

Often to friends she would advance 
The wonders she saw in her trance, 
But 'twas strange that each narration 
Underwent some variation. 
To after-death, the future state, 
Her odd illusion did relate 
In method allegorical ; 
But very much material. 
Something like the pomp and stat& 
Of fabled Eastern potentate. 
From what seems evil oft may spring 
Events that future good may bring-: 
A tempest that obscures the sky 
The atmosphere will purify ; 
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And convulsions in a state 
Abuses tend to dissipate. 
Her vision and the subsequent 
Occurrences concomitant 
Induced them freely to confess 
They'd miss'd the way to happiness, 

And resolve if life extended 

« 

It should in future be amended. 
He "wiser and sadder" from that time became, 
And to his companions seemed not the same, 
Who to his revels no more were invited. 
Themselves thought aggrieved and very much slighted. 

The lady pensive looked no more : 
Her nightly wanderings were o'er. 
Her moody sorrows laid aside ; 
With cares domestic she employ'd • 
Her thoughts, and her lord acceded 
Quite to everything that she did, 
As he'd been a long time harassed 
With finances much embarrassed. 
But which by perseverance great 
She brought into a healthy state. 
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Soon of old servants she made a clearance, 
Who cursed the sexton for interference. 

The learned leech being assured 

The lady was to life restored, 

Said this marvel truly might be 

Traced to his elixir vitae. 
The pair, becoming social together^ 
Found with each other much solid pleasure. 
Their mutual attachment daily grew 
To an endearment both ardent and true. 
They soon became so much of one mind. 
His lordship's manners became more refined. 
Their life was delightful, time quickly past — 
And we all know it flies awfully fast — 
Brought age, and tliough they grey-headed became, 
Yet to each other they seemed quite the same. 
Though unlike in youth, in age you could trace 
Likeness between them in figure and face. 
With congenial couples this kind of change 
Often occurs, or it would appear strange. 
Lastly, as she did the peril survive. 
They blessed the day she was buried alive. 
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REFLECTIONS. 

Drawn from the dust of former years 
This truthful record now appears 
To give some lessons which, applied, 
May be to prudent life a g^ide. 

All married men who would enjoy 
Happiness without alloy, 
Loose company they must avoid. 
And firmly in their minds decide 
On leading quiet, sober lives, 
And be attentive to their wives. 

Also must married ladies show. 

And single ones who would be so, 

It is with them the greatest prid$ 

When usefully they are employed. 

So ancient sages have declared 

That ladies should be well prepared, 

If affection they'd be winning, 

To stay at home and mind their spinning. 
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We by the sexton's case are shown 
How much we in ourselves are prone 
Actions to excuse ; the same 
In others we should doubtless blame. 
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Tme Devil at Marston Morteyn. 



i NC15 Ihc Devil appeared at Marston Morteyn, 
Hut the date is uncertain ; we hardly know 
Sufllcicnt to place it in any king's reign, 
An it OLXurred such a long time ago. 
hut what signifies dates, when we can show 

(In llir trmUUon we mny be relying? 

Yet (iinuc ini-reiluUms will be, although 

Tlir time \vr van lix, ttll question defying, 

lirltuv thc> piviicut siul habit of lying. 



While well onlctxtl folks to church bent their way. 
Some hluH'kinj; li4*i,l boj-s wxn: bent upon play ; 
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** Arid the bells might be rung, 

And the mass might be sung," 
But still little cared these reprobates young. 
In frolic and fun they ran round the fields, 

Turned head over heels. 

Saint Catherine's wheels, 
And play'd many games that were not discreet, 
Of which the names have become obsolete. 

While good folks were at prayers 

Were these boys setting snares ; 
And as they engaged in mischief and play, 
A strange old gentleman sauntered that way. 

He had eyes very blear, 

And a sinister leer ; 

Had a long Roman nose, 

From which you would suppose. 

That his principal cares 

Were with others' affairs. 

He was from top to toe, 

Drest as black as a crow ; 

Even black was his shirt. 

Being grimed up with dirt. 
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His cloak stuck out behind 
As though it were designed 
To hide some projection 
Placed in that direction* 



T 



As they with sport were greatly excited, 
He, looking on, appeared quite delighted; 
And he declared that their's was the one Way 
Most to his taste for passing the Sunday; 
That for six weary days they could not shirk 
rheir regular task of very hard work, 
So clearly the Sabbath day was designed 
For relaxation of body and mind, 
Then he offered a prize 
To these very bad boys, 
Of a new coined tester 
To him who could best stir 
In succession his stumps 
With some hops, steps, and jumps ; 
And with laughter and noise 
Did these sad wcked boj's 
Contend hard for the prize. 
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Although they had agreed 
That whoe'er might succeed 
It should be spent in beer 
At a public-house near. 

After the prize the game was repeated, 

And betting, they the gentleman cheated ; 

If they had lost it was certain that they 

Had not the means nor intention to pay. 

But when in their diversions he aided, 

Skill he displayed much better than they did ; 

Yet the confederates schemed in their play, 

Howe'er he might bet, he'd always to pay ; 

Which he did with glee : it was his delight 

To see the young rogues so very adroit. 

But their wiqked gain with them would not stay ; 

Their pockets it burnt, and melted away. 

When the mass had been sung. 

And the bells had been rung. 
And lights on the altar no longer burned. 
And serious people all had returned 
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Home to enjoy their pudding and beef, 
The gentleman said his stay must be brief ; 

But he gave them advice 

Not to be over nice, 

But to still persevere 

In their reckless career, 
And their ultimate chance would be to dwell 

In his warm location. 

The exact situation 
Of which he declined at that moment to tell. 
" But ere I depart," he said, " my good boys. 
Your weak understandings I may surprise 
By such a jump as you never before 
Have seen, nor must you expect to see more." 
After some paces he then made a bound, 
And by it cleared forty-two yards of ground ; 
He jump'd once again, the same as before. 
And bounded like steam full forty yards more. 
The church tower he next sprang over, but higher. 
And vanished he in a flash of blue fire. 
Though reckless these boys they somewhat were 

scared 
To find in their pastimes old Nick had shared. 
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There was soon spread a noise 

How these shocking bad boys, 

With froUc and raking, 

Had been Sabbath-breaking, 
That they the mass in no way respected, 
Matins and vespers also neglected, 

And evil committed, 

Confession omitted. 
The Catholics pious thought it became 
A duty these wicked boys to reclaim ; 
And for this purpose the clergy agreed 
By one method only could they succeed : 
By whipping thoroughly out through the skin 
Each young offender's atrocious sin ; 
As a blister, when with judgment applied, 
Will draw peccant humours from the inside. 
This was adopted with perfect success, 
As under the lash they did freely confess 

What we have related. 

And further had stated 
Anything else that might have been required. 
If in confession more had been desired. 
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They howled while the cat on their backs was laid 

quick, 
But for their misdeeds they censured old Nick. 

They fully agreed in their narration, 

Nor did in the least show prevarication. 

This proof is inductive that cannot fail. 

When seven young rogues concurred in one tale ; 

Nor had they varied less if in some skill'd 

Solicitor's office they had been drill'd. 

Though to such chastisement many object, 

Thinking it aided 

To make folks degraded, 
With these wicked boys it had due effect, 
As after their flogging they were absolved. 
And then declared they were fully resolved, 

With humble contrition. 

It should be their mission 
Their neighbours to caution 'gainst evil ways. 
And pious become for the rest of their days. 

The rustic folks, fearful. 
No longer were cheerful. 
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Not in confidence followed their tillage, 
Nick having play'd his pranks in their village. 
That the devil was seen in Marston Morteyne 
Was soon spread abroad : the tale, in the main. 
Much as the boys themselves had related ; 
Not much enlarged, but nothing abated. 

The Abbot of Woburn, solemnly grand, 

Was suitable the chief to be 

Of a pious fraternity : 
Although dignified, his manners were bland; 
He miracles wrought, so all the world said,* 
While he was living and when he was dead. 
His reliques, for a manifestation. 
The same did at times to make a sensation. 
The pious monks wished him a saint to be made, 
And would the expenses freely have paid ; 

* " All the world." Mr. Sterne, in Tristram Shandy, speaking of an 
old woman's reputation in the world, observes, " By the word world, 
I would be understood to mean no more of it than four English 
miles diameter or thereabouts." Then we may fairly estimate that 
in those primitive times the Abbot's world must have extended 
about eight miles in diameter, or perhaps a little beyond. 
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7/ ^VJ'/X VhTjhSiVh. 

tUii the M^y wa« poor,* 

ho ihcy c^^uld do no more 
'/ itHti /Jt'<;|;ly regret the co«tf in relation 
W*iM} m; uxireme for canonization. 

WIm'N IIm- l/Ot'd Abbot the news chanced to bear 
i)t Nhk'tt pt'cMiccdingH, and so very near : 

It w»« scarcely eight miles 

Kinnj their own domiciles, 

And \\v knew that the wiles 
1)1 HfilMn thi' wUrNl hud often perplexed, 
1'hiiMuht Hon\p pions monk he might allure next. 

Th»i \nMtl»'ft* tonoiH itUMTUscd night and day, 
An»l to \\AW\\' \\w\\\ both cleric and lay 
\UUIv\l to bi>; the l.oiM Abbot's aid, 
V\\\ \\\\W\\ \>>ti\c i^itU shvnUd duly be paid, 

♦ ^^ \ \\y a\sU\ \\^\ \vsmO' ''^ t'tw^ c^^Nwnxsftt nwist have be«i 
*> w\\\ , •>*> \\\ \ M^ On^x ^\>>MVAxt^N w^5^ 5iai> yvvv tlut die establish- 
\\\\\\> \\^'^ t>NN ^ ^\\N>t^ \\\nnV\^ ^^\ AtK^ t'Hc iftoflftks ^jiersed into 
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At their request, with a numerous train, 
He soon proceeded to Marston Morteyn ; 
Where clerics and monks of many degrees 
Assembled in church, and on bended knees 
Offered devotions at altars and shrines, 
Each as his vows or his duty inclines ; 

And the bells they were rung. 

And the mass it was sung. 
From the church in order then they proceeded ; 
Formed a procession seldom exceeded 

For pomp solemn and stately. 

Which impressed people greatly. 

Some priests robed in stoles bore 

Golden censers before. 
Others conveyed holy water in stoups 
Made of the choicest and best polished wood, 
Which were much enriched with fine silver hoops. 
Electro-plating not then understood. 

Holy water more pure 

None could ever procure, 

Evil spirits to vex; 

'Twas the best single X, 
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Brew'd as good as could be 

From the Pope's recipe. 
The Abbot's rich crosier of purest gold, 
Studded with jewels of value untold, 
Before him was borne, it would seem with pride. 
For never was prelate more dignified. 
The rest in order fell in with ease 
According to their respective degrees, 

And made in progression 

A splendid procession. 

It was a bright and cheerful day 
In the genial month of May, 
And birds were chanting roundelay. 
The fields were clothed in lovely green, 
Tlic air was mild and sky serene. 
Tt\c uir so bright and soft and clear. 
Unlike our usual atmosphere, 
SccmM AS though the work progressing 
\\*us gifted with a sp^ecial blessing. 
The rustics thought now they might be 
b^iMW evil influences free^ 
rhcn\sclvts gA« to festivity. 
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Children grouped in many places 

In their best, with ruddy faces, 

Formed a cheerful, pleasant sight 

That indicated pure delight. 

All things went well until they came 

Where Old Nick played his little game; 

There such dark clouds began to form 

As predicate a coming storm ; 

And a dull and mournful sound 

Issued from beneath the ground, 

And dark clouds gathered fearful till 

Their darkness boded something ill. 

Then from them burst the lightning's stroke 

That tore in twain a sturdy oak. 

A fire-ball fell from one dark cloud 

That up the earth before them ploughed ; 

Exploded then with horrid sound 

That seemed to shake the solid ground. 

Terrific was the lightning's flashing. 

Sharp and fierce the rain was splashing ; 

And like artillery in battle. 

Dreadful was the thunder's rattle. 

The Abbot, sole of all the throng 

That in procession moved along 
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Ground that seemed by demons haunted, 

Was collected and undaunted. 

Steady and dignified his look, 

Though lurid fire flashed on his book. 

The others did in courage fail : 

Like aspens shook with features pale ; 

But from terror so intense 

The Abbot gave them confidence, 

As one man's courage oft will lead 

Many to do a daring deed. 

The field they traversed round and round, 

And then across the infected ground, 

And holy water sprinkled there ; 

And they chanted many a prayer, 

With passages from sacred writ 

That for the pious use would fit. 

Thus the place was disinfected, 

And evil spirits were ejected. 

All being done, the tempest abated. 

And Nature the while 

Again seemed to smile. 
Beauty and freshness were reinstated. 
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After the place was secured by erection 

Of three grand crosses* from future infection, 

One being placed upon each spot of ground 

From which in his jumping the fiend made a bound ; 

And to this time, 'tis said, never again 

Has the Devil been seen in Marston Morteyn. 

* Three stone crosses formerly stood on the place indicated in 
this legend. They were demolished in the iconoclastic periods as 
superstitious objects by the senseless fanatics who perpetrated 
irreparable mischief by the destruction of numerous works of 
mediaeval art. All that now remains of these ancient monuments 
is a fragment of an octagonal shaft in a field opposite the " Jumpj" 
public-house, now remaining in sM, and two other fragments 
that long marked the site of the other crosses, but which have 
recently been removed half-a-mile distant. 







The ^HEPHE^D'g I_(AJVlENTy^TIOJS. 

A PASTORAL OF THE EARLY PART OF THE 
19TH CENTURY. 



'M a poor shepherd lad, but once was as gay 
As a sheep with nose in a bundle of hay; 
But now I'm as sad as a poor silly hare 
2fei That has his neck firmly fixed in a snare ; 
For Susan's as cold as the kedh winds that 
blow 
Through these rags when the ground is covered with 

snow. 
Then I'll " Baa ! " to my love, the same as a lamb 
Baas when he is running in search of his dam. 
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.Unhappy is my lot, having flocks to keep 
And to cut all the day turnips for the sheep, 
And not to be allowed, my sad heart to cheer, 
"With my tear-moistened bread a mug of small beer ; 
And my love walks at night, though it snow or rain, 
"With the carter, Sammy, in a dark bye-lane. 
Still ril sue to my Sue, though I sue in vain. 
Knowing well that she will treat me with disdain. 

My master is hard, and says he does suspect 
From my woeful face that I the sheep neglect ; 
Awful then he swears, nor cares for what I say. 
But from my earnings hard a shilling docks of pay. 
He says that I get drunk,— can I that afford, 
"With a weekly crown, and pay for bed and board ? 
I'll bind my brow with rue, as I rue my sad lot ; 
Rue ! — it rhymes with Sue, who has her vows forgot. 

The bitter salt tears fall from my eyes so free, 
As my cruel fair one only sneers at me. 
I begged but yesterday that she would be true, 
"When Sammy coming by beat me black and blue. 
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He lashed with his long whip, I was forced to run ; 
My Susan standing by, laughing, said 'twas fun. 
Since my fair, so unfair, has treated me with scorn, 
Fm as sheepish as a sheep that's just been shorn. 












The pROgPEROug Man'^ ApOTHEOplg. 



^AUPER grew rich, but how he wealth ac- 
quired 
, To justify but little can be said, 
Yet his creative skill must be admired. 
Who out of nothing such a mass had made. 
When age advanced, and worldly pleasures 
tired. 
His retrospection, as his health decayed. 
Clearly convinced him that his plus to plus 
Had been obtained by methods tortuous. 

The sad old sinner, seeing soon that he 
For his misdeeds must render an account, 
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Was often found upon his bended knee, 
Some set-off scheming to the huge amount 
Of many current years' iniquity, 
All over-due, and which, without discount, 
Must balanced be in due commercial course. 
A contra side he thought the best resource. 

To this he then applied, and did begin 

With charities that greatly may avail 

'Gainst fearful items of the darkest sin. 

And built a chapel, which could never fail. 

The parson said, celestial grace to win ; 

To wrong opposed, would quickly poise the scale. 

Certificate first-class he quite intended 

To obtain, his schedule thus amended. 

He died, and after decent obsequies, 
And bands and gloves and rings had all been sent 
To sundry ancient friends and legatees, 
The minister improved the sad event, 
IJxtoUing much his patron's charities, 
His virtues, all as bright examples sent; 
Spoke of his end, how like a saint he died, 
And of his soul in heaven beatified. 




The Two Friend?. 



■■N the olden time, when the population of 
England was limited, and land, both occu- 
. pied and unoccupied, was in plenty, although 
' in general terms it had been granted by the 
Crown severally to the nobility and gentry on 
condition of their rendering knightly or other service, 
still there remained a considerable extent of what was 
called waste or common land. This was free, under 
certain regulations, for the usage of the inhabitants of 
a parish, notwithstanding that it was in some degree 
attached to the baronial or manorial title. 

Sometimes people took exclusive possession of 
portions of these waste grounds by what in modern 
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parlance has been called squatting ; on which, as it was 
then of slight value or importance, they were frequently 
allowed to remain for many years undisturbed. By 
such means they obtained a common law title ; that is, 
a recognised possession, which the feudal lord himself 
could not dispute. 

Many centuries ago a man named Timothy Goodwin 
came and squatted upon a piece of waste or unoccupied 
ground abutting near to Lawn Wood. Where he came 
fronl nobody knew, and he was not a vassal of the 
manorial owner. He was a sturdy, solitary, and un- 
social person. His dress was composed of the skins 
of animals rudely sewn together. His beard was of 
unusual length, and his rough uncombed hair descended 
to his shoulders. His proportions were gigantic, and 
his strength enormous ; so, being of a surly disposition, 
and as he interfered with no one, nobody ventured to 
intrude upon his privacy. He was generally called 
Tim Goodin, although his proper name was Goodwin, 
Nothing of his parentage was known ; and whether 
his patronymic might enable us fairly to speculate upon 
the particular family from which he sprung, we must 
leave to be determined by people learned in genealogies. 
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But few people can trace their lineage farther back than 
to their fathers or grandfathers, nor is it always prudent 
to attempt the discovery of more remote progenitors, as 
by so doing much may be brought to light that had better 
remained in obscurity. Even by tracing a descent to 
some distinguished person or family there is a chance 
of blundering upon some unfortunate bend-sinister. 
We know an instance of a gentleman who had realized 
a handsome fortune, being naturally somewhat con- 
ceited, and fancied that he had some blue or noble blood 
running in his veins, was at considerable expense and 
trouble in searching for his ancestry; but a sudden stop 
was put to his inquiry by the discovery that his great- 
great-grandfather was hanged. Whether Tim might 
have derived some credit from his family connections 
is uncertain, but it is very certain that he reflected no 
credit upon his family. 

Tim lived in a hut of his own construction upon his 
squatment, formed of rough branches of trees, and 
rudely thatched. As he seldom appeared in the village 
except on some emergency, he became subject to many 
suspicions, but which were to him of no importance, as 
the locals treated him with respect, fearing to do other- 
wise. 
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If any person accosted him in a usual manner of 
civility, he generally gave an abrupt answer, as, " Good 
morning, master ; it's a fine morning." 

His reply would be, "I can see that without being 
told." 

"Don't you think we shall have rain. Master 
Goodin ?" 

" I don't know; I don't think about it." 

" Good afternoon — I hope you are well, master." 

" I don't believe you ; you don't care whether I am 
well or ill." 

Although generally so unsocial, it was currently 
reported that he had one intimate acquaintance or 
friend, who was no less a personage than Old Nick 
himself, and they passed much time together in Tim's 
location, where they amused themselves with many 
antics and vagaries. 

When some pious people determined to erect a 
church in the parish, the site selected was high on 
the hill near Tim's residence ; but it was a remarkable 
circumstance that when the foundations and building 
materials had been conveyed and placed in readiness 
in the day-time, by some unaccountable agency they 
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were taken up and removed a mile lower down in the 
night following. The attempt was made three times 
in succession of taking the materials to the place 
selected, but with the same result. Everything taken 
up in the day-time was regularly during the night 
carried down a mile lower. So the good people were 
compelled to abandon the intended site, and the church 
was built on its present situation, which is more than 
a mile distant. This removal of the materials was 
attributed to Tim and his friend, who were decidedly 
opposed to having a sacred consecrated edifice erected 
so near their place of recreation. 

From Tim's location in front a rather extensive view 
of the country is obtained. The back was flanked by 
a dense and almost impervious wood. The village that 
lies below is partly hidden by the intervening rising 
ground, but the scene beyond, with the gently flowing 
Ouse winding through, has a verdant cheerful aspect. 
The landscape is now well wooded, but at the remote 
period we are considering it was considerably more 
so. There were many trees of great antiquity. Some 
oaks that bore the impress of having withstood the 
storm and tempest of more than a thousand years' 
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duration, and might date back to the commencement 
of the Christian era. The scene was enlivened by the 
flight of many birds and the appearance of many wild 
animals, which have been wholly or partially exter- 
minated by the indefatigable exertions of wanton quasi 
sportsmen, whose brutal stupidity causes them to de- 
light in destruction, and particularly of any creature on 
account of its rarity. On the farther side of the river 
is situated the peaceful hamlet of Radwell, which Tim's 
friend had a strong desire to drown by damming up the 
river. To accomplish his wish he obtained permission , 
on a stipulation that it should be completed by casting 
into the stream three spadesful of earth. How or in 
what manner he obtained this permission tradition has 
left uncertain. However, he was allowed to make the 
attempt, and for the purpose he had a spade contrived 
of great strength and capacity. 

Being prepared for this achievement, he went down 
to the situation, and took Tim to witness the perform- 
ance. The river was thirty yards wide at the place 
selected, and the Devil by his first spadeful thre^ in 
an immense mass of earth that actually dammed up 
onC'thiixl of the distance. With the second throw he 
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was equally successful, and with that two-thirds of the 
width was effectually dammed. It only remained for 
the last spadeful to block up the course of the river 
and to make it overflow, so as to cause the destruction 
of the unfortunate hamlet. 

The Devil then appeared confident, and shook his 
tail with malignancy and exultation. He turned to 
Tim, and said, " Now the job is almost finished — one 
spadeful more, and good-bye to the pious people of 
Radwell.'' 

Tim replied, " Don't be too sure. You may even 
now be disappointed, as you have been many times 
before." 

The Devil sneeringly exclaimed, *' Disappointed ! 
now you shall see." 

He then went to work in a still more determined 
manner, digging up an additional weight of earth. The 
effort was tremendous. He raised it up, and was in 
the act of throwing, when suddenly the spade broke, 
being strained in the digging and over-loaded with the 
enormous weight. Thus he was foiled in his malevolent 
attempt, and the hamlet saved from destruction. The 
place is still called, and marked on the maps^ as the 
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Devil's Dam. The Ouse is generally a rather sluggish 
river, but in this part, being now confined within a 
narrow channel, it flows with considerable rapidity. 

At this mischance the Devil was thoroughly dejected. 
He threw the handle of the spade with violence upon 
the ground, and hung his tail between his legs despond- 
ingly. 

Tim, although seldom known to smile, at Nick's mis- 
carriage was almost convulsed with laughter, and 
taunted him very much upon his failure. He observed, 
" Bad job, Master Nicholas ; another case of your 
blundering. Trying to do too much mischief. The 
Devil's Dam will be a standing joke against you." 

It is not very polite, when a friend has met with dis- 
appointment, to remind him of previous mischances ; 
but Tim did not pretend to any great degree of polish, 
so he taunted Nick with many instances when, by the 
interposition of saints, being more astute than himself, 
he had been foiled. He reminded him of St. Anthony, 
his namesake St. Nicholas, and lastly, of his signal 
ill-success in the case of the holy and patient Job. 

This was a very sore subject, and at the name of 
Job the Devil became violently enraged, and gave vent 
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to the most awful imprecations. Having no reasonable 
reply, like most persons under similar circumstances, 
he finished by offering a wager, and challenged Tim to 
a trial of strength by throwing. Tim agreed to the 
contest without any hesitation, although he had so for- 
midable an opponent. 

They then retired to their favourite haunt by the 
woodside, in order to decide the wager. The missile 
selected by Nick was a large and weighty hatchet, and 
Tim adopted a ponderous sledge hammer. The Devil 
threw first, and the hatchet flew over the village a dis- 
tance of full three miles, when it struck a stately oak 
tree, which it cut down completely. The place where 
it stood is to this day called Hatchet Close. Nick 
exulted greatly at his achievement, began to crow like 
c hanticleer, and in his turn taunted Tim with the little 
chance he had of approaching this performance. He 
spread his wings like the sails of a windmill, took Tim 
on his back, and flew to the close to realize the full 
result of his throw, and then returned. 

Tim took his hammer, swinging it oyer his head 
several times to gain as great an amount of momentum 
as possible, threw it with great violence. It flew from 
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his hand with the velocity of a cannon ball, passing 
beyond Hatchet Close, and struck the ground with 
such force that the earth gave way and a deep hollow 
was sunk, which is still denominated hammer Pit, bear- 
ing permanent evidence of the truth of the occurrence. 

Nick, being outdone, was much annoyed, threatened 
to relinquish Tim's company, who he declared was the 
more consummate devil of the two, but requested Mr. 
Goodin not to be over-conceited, as he should remember 
that what he had done was not by his own natural 
power. 

That Tim was a match for the Devil in most things 
was stedfastly believed ; but Old Nick had one great 
advantage, or perhaps it may be disadvantage : he was 
eternally unchangeable, and had to endure an evil im- 
mortality. Poor Tim was mortal, and after a long 
wicked career his life was brought to a termination. An 
old woman who was reputed to have been a witch 
attended to him during his last agonies. Although she 
was herself very hardened, she was shocked and terri- 
fied by what she witnessed. She said his death was 
awful. That he in no respect repented of his evil 
life, but had a great dread of eternity. As in life, he 
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was taciturn, but he was frequently convulsed, and 
appeared to suffer intense agony. At times he would 
mutter fearful and blasphemous imprecations, as if he 
were addressing some invisible being. His strength 
utterly failed him, and the strong, athletic, gigantic 
man became as powerless as an infant. As a last effort 
he rose up in his bed ; his eyes lighted up for a moment, 
and expanded as if he saw something terrible. He then 
sank down ; his heart had ceased to beat, and he had 
gone for ever — gone spiritually to render an account of 
the deeds done in the flesh. 

After his death the charitable wish of the neighbour- 
hood was to have him decently buried, and as his 
misdeeds had not been proved, so as to bring him 
under the ban of the Church, they proceeded to con- 
vey the body from his hut, with a view of placing the 
corpse in consecrated ground; but when they had 
carried him to the gate of his enclosure, they were 
unable to proceed any further. The body was held 
back by some invisible powerful influence. They then 
procured a cart and horses, so that he might be placed 
upon it and dragged out ; but although they could 
easily draw or carry him anywhere about or around the 
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field, they were unable to force him one inch beyond. 
They afterwards yoked all the oxen and horses they 
could procure from the surrounding villages to the 
cart, but ineffectually, as all the power they could 
bring did not enable them to draw the body beyond the 
gate. At last they were compelled to relinquish the 
task, and he was buried close to the gate of his squat- 
ment. 

Many centuries have rolled on from that period, but 
the exploits of Timothy Goodwin have been transmitted 
from generation to generation, and still retain credence 
with the rural inhabitants of the district as a faithful 
narrative of the remote past. Within the last dozen 
years the account has received confirmation by the 
solitary skeleton of a man of gigantic proportions 
having been exhumed by some men in making a ditch 
near the situation where it is supposed Tim inhabited, 
and had frequent intercourse with his diabolical com- 
panion. 
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